MODERN TRAVEL

our discussions : just as there would be about the inter-
course of two deaf men trying to expound to each other
the theory of relativity in the middle of Piccadilly.

Anyhow, this is how we changed our plans on the
day after we had waded up the river.

It was obvious that we should not make much more
progress up the river-bed itself, for it was getting more
and more overgrown, with deep pools between the
tangles; we had exhausted the benefits of amphibian-
ism. The open country which Roger and I had spied
the day before looked promising ; but I was still deter-
mined not to lose touch with the river by striking away
from it at a venture. Moreover, we were now in, or
at least very near, Indian territory ; to cover distance
was no longer our first concern, the crow's flight no
longer the sole criterion of our efforts. For it was idle
to pretend that we should get much further towards
the Kuluene without guides and fresh supplies ; even
barring accidents (a bit of grit in the action of the .22
would have crippled us altogether), I knew that we
should have to acknowledge defeat at any moment.
Our only hope of postponing that moment lay in getting
in touch with these invisible Indians and finding (a) that
they were friendly, (4) that they had with them more
food than they needed, and (c) that they would come
with us towards the Kuluene. It would have been
difficult to find three more remote contingencies than
(fl), (b) and (<?).

All the same, it was worth trying, if we could only
find out how to try it. I decided to take all our gear
to the edge of the open country, a mile upstream ; to
leave it there in charge of Queiroz ; and to make an
unburdened reconnaissance with Roger. Apart from
keeping a look-out for Indians, we would aim at finding
an easily accessible camping ground further up the
river ; if we did, we would return to Queiroz, bring
up the stuff along our tracks, and make camp' before
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